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N the practice of medicine, a doctor must be a Christian in every 
sense of the word, or an infidel. There is no middle ground. A 
doctor may express a doubtful opinion, but in his mind and conscience 
he must believe or not believe. In medicine, if something is an opinion, 
One opinion is as good as another; but if something is a fact, it must 
be accepted by all. So it is as to whether there is another life after 
a period of so-called suspended animation or not. I say there is, for 
the reason that there were occasions where I have observed various 
things at the passing of a life which indicate to me the existence of 
another life to come. One is ethereal, the other is material, and they 
differ from one another just as colors differ from one another in the 
visible spectrum; yet they are light rays just the same. The red 
differs from the violet, and these colors are on the opposite ends of the 
spectrum, yet red is light and so is violet. We are told there are 
bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial, and these differ from each other, 
yet each is a body with a certain mission to perform. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Free Unitarian Literature 


E HAD OCCASION not long ago to study the 

activities of various Protestant denomina- 
tions. We visited the headquarters of a_half- 
dozen different persuasions. At each place we in- 
quired for literature only to learn that some of the 
largest churches had little save what might be 
purchased; and of that, much was unsatisfactory. 
None of the denominations had anything like an 
adequate collection of descriptive reading. The 
Christian Science Church had the best organized 
system for distributing its ideas; but even that 
church, which usually is alert in the matter of 
publicity, cannot approach the adequate service 
one finds in the Unitarian Fellowship. In other 
words, the Unitarian service, not only for distribut- 
ing its own teachings but for instruction and in- 
formation relative to various social activities 
entirely apart from propaganda, is by far the best 
of any Christian church. 

This matter of teaching through free literature 
dates back to the beginning of organized Unita- 
rianism. As early as 1806, Unitarian sympathizers 
had gathered a society known as the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety, and 
Charity, which distributed religious tracts. One 
of the first activities of the American Unitarian 
Association after its organization in 1825 was 
publication of six tracts. Several sermons of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing were first given the public 
_in pamphlets. This method of instructing and in- 
forming has steadily developed until to-day some 
hundreds of publications are available for the ask- 
ing. These pamphlets and booklets have been se- 
lected not only for substance, but for form; and 
numbers of them are works of distinct literary 
merit. It would be difficult to find anywhere a more 
thoughtful, adequate survey of the entire social and 
religious field ; for the tracts deal with a wide range 
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of subjects, and are not by any means entirely 
denominational. Such names as Channing, Mar- 
tineau, Brooke Herford, James Freeman Olarke, 
Thomas Starr King, Edward Everett Hale, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker, George I’. Hoar, 
Minot J. Savage, and Charles W. Eliot, among the 
giants of other days, as well as the names of well- 
known. preachers and writers among us to-day, 
guarantee not only reasonable and convincing dis- 
cussion but worth-while reading. 

It is utterly impossible to estimate the influence 
of these three hundred odd discourses and essays. 
Through the efforts of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Alliance, and the Laymen’s 
League, they go to every State in the Union, to 
Canada, and literally around the globe. Perhaps 
nothing has done more to liberalize religious opin- 
ion than this tract service. And mention must be 
made also that its object is primarily to benefit in 
a broad, catholic way the entire social order, rather 
than to gather in converts. 

With all this valuable literature freely at hand, 
ministers and leaders among the laity have an un- 
precedented opportunity—the effect of an Alliance 
or chapter meeting, or of a sermon or lecture may 
often be doubled by reference to a particular pam- 
phlet, there in the room, and ready to be distributed 
at the close of the hour. With so superb a collec- 
tion, sent free of charge anywhere, only the effort 
is needed to make it a mighty evangel for right- 
eousness. 


After Seven Years 


FTER something like seven years of upheaval 
of public opinion the world around, the last 
paragraph has been written to the Sacco-Vanzetti 
tragedy. It is idle to speculate any longer on the 
guilt or innocence of the accused; but having been 
rather close to the dramatic climax, we may ven- 
ture one or two opinions. As we watched parade 
after parade of sympathizers with placards, stopped 
in front of the State House, arrested, and hurried 
away until upwards of two hundred had been so 
dealt with, we wondered—what is this strange at- 
titude of mind that has come to America? How 
prevalent is it? What is the real cause of the dis- 
content?—for the cause goes deeper than fellow 
feeling for two condemned men whom most of 
those paraders never knew. 

-May we continue to rely on the principles of 
government laid down by Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Hamilton, and perpetuated by Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, and Coolidge, as the best possible 
principles for the conduct of the community; or 
is something different: going to evolve? Just what 
are the radicals and socialists, the humanists and 
behaviorists, the advocates of a new moral align- 
ment, demanding, anyway? Have they any right 
to demand it? And if they get it, will they wisely 
administer their power? It is not enough to say 
life to-day is like a volcano in eruption—we know 
it is. For that matter, it always has been, though 
some ages have seen swifter action than others. 

Once more: As the time drew near for the execu- 
tion of the condemned men, we went. over to 
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Charlestown. The prison for three or four blocks, 
north, east, south, and west, was being patrolled 
by officers, past whom no citizen could get without 
permission. The silence of that guarded area dur- 
ing the midnight hour we walked through it was 
oppressive, made the more so by the presencé of 
awe-struck women and children gazing from the 


_ windows of their homes in the direction of the 


prison. No one spoke; no one even whispered. It 
was the most significant and ominous silence we 
ever remember to have experienced. And it was 
the same at the prison. In the room adjacent to 
the death-chamber where the newspaper men were 
waiting, it seemed exactly like a funeral. No one 
talked or seemed to want to talk. One of the 
younger men attempted a jesting comment, but it 
failed dismally. Now and then the heavy grated 
door clicked open to admit Warden Hendry or one 
of the guards or a witness, and then closed; but 
whoever closed it was careful it should be done 
without noise. 

Midnight came, passed, and we saw the seven 
witnesses go on to the death chamber. 

On the retina, of the mind of every person in that 
room vivid pictures were forming in rapid succes- 
sion. Eyes and ears were alert. Moments passed— 
tense moments. “Flash!” exclaimed the man who 
was in communication with the death-house. In- 
stantly the word passed through the room, down 
the corridor, out into the prison yard, on tothe 
police. It was written in notebooks, spoken into 


telephones, clicked off on telegraph instruments, ~ 


taken up by radios, and sent around the world. 
Flash !—the newspaper man’s word for the action 
which sent the electric current through the body 
of the first man to sit in the chair. Then came 
the communications: how the different men looked, 
what they said, their protestations of innocence 
and farewells to their families. Flash! Flash! 
It was over. One of the greatest criminal cases 
of modern times was history. 

Guilty or not guilty, they made a courageous 
end of it according to those who were there; and 
perhaps that may have helped as they went on to 
stand in the Great Presence where justice is ad- 
ministered not after human ways. 

There is no question about it—the time is upon 
us when it will require more than “evidence beyond 
a reasonable doubt” to warrant a death-sentence. 
Whatever wrong feelings and bitter resentment, 
and endorsement, also, this celebrated case’ has 
given rise to, it has proved one thing distinctly 
and beyond refutation—capital punishment is 
doomed. It only remains for the law to catch up 
with the best public sentiment. ~ 


Dismiss the Jest 


E DO NOT often take exception to opinions 
expressed on the editorial page of The Boston 
Herald. They are carefully and forcefully ex- 
pressed, and usually conform to facts. But there 
was Homer. A recent editorial, “Sleeping in 
Church,” conveys the impression that sleeping is 
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common among churchgoers, in particular among 
men. It used to be common in the days of poorly 
ventilated auditoriums, dull and long-drawn-out 
sermons, and drowsy music. But times have 
changed. Every rule has its exceptions—but the 
average church organization takes care of its venti- 
lation, keeps the sermon period to half an hour, 
and takes some thought about its music. As a 
result, those who attend divine worship find the 
service at least interesting enough to keep them 
awake. Many an habitual churchgoer will declare 
that he rarely if ever sees a person sleeping. 

That drowsing is customary in church is one 
more of those notions that find rather wide accept- 
ance, though disproved by facts. The churches 
have troubles enough—let them be relieved of this 
unfair criterion. If now and then a man does nod 
for a moment or two, attribute it no more to a 
prosaic sermon than to an overworked mind and 
body. An aged member who counts the church 
influence the sustaining one in life may be too deaf 
to hear, and may drowse; but that does not indi- 
cate that the effect of the hour has been lost. It is 
time to dismiss the jest about the church-sleeper. 


Why So Fast? 


HY SO FAST, my little man? It was some- 

thing like a generation ago that we used to 
hear the wiseacres predict, as they gathered for a 
smoke-talk in the back. room of a hospitable gen- 
eral country store, that electricity was going to 
drive steam out of business. For a decade now, 
wireless telegraphy has been going to replace tele- 
phones, yet more telephones were installed last 
year by the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company than at any time in its history. Now 
radio activity, used to flash messages from con- 
tinent to continent, is going to make obsolete the 
submarine cable. Evidently the interests which 
are planning the new cable between the United 
States and the Far East do not take that prophecy 
seriously, for they are investing from ten to fifteen 
million dollars in the project. From this it does 
not look as if the idea of Cyrus Field, first made 
practical in 1866, is going immediately into the 
discard. 

It is so easy to declare that we will soon be talk- 
ing with the stars; and that the automobile will be 
superseded in ten years by the airplane. But what 
sound reasons have we to offer? Even in an age 
that puts off the old and puts on the new with the 
jaunty indifference of this one, some things still 
stand rather firm on their foundations, and should 
be allowed to do so. In the end, we recall, the tor- 
toise won the race. This fact, however, does not 
mean that the speed of the hare is not a valuable 
asset. The trouble with the hare was that he ran 
too fast at first, got tired, and fell asleep. Fast 
or slow, it is tireless energy that wins. Flash pre- 
dictions, sudden bursts of speed which cannot be 
maintained, do not affect much economic progress. 


A Liberal Movement of Importance 


New forces at work in Prague 
SYDNEY B. SNOW 


I 
A BirrHpAy FESTIVAL 


Y OHANCH, we arrived in Prague on 

the week-end when the Liberal Reli- 
gious Fellowship was celebrating its fifth 
anniversary. There was a birthday party 
on Saturday evening,-held not in one, but 
in three large halls, and each of these 
overcrowded. People sat about long tables 
in the greatest of thése halls, and ate a 
simple supper of sandwiches, tea, and 
pastry. Everybody paid five crowns, 
about fifteen cents, to get in, and paid 
for what he ate, and served himself. All 
the food was contributed, and the work 
was done by the ladies of the Fellowship, 
who raised a substantial sum of money 
for the cause by this procedure. 

An orchestra of members played in the 
gallery, and on a platform at one end 
an appropriate entertainment was given, 
also by members. There were solos on 
harp and violoncello, and splendid chorus 
singing by the three choirs of the Fellow- 
ship—two separate choirs of men, and a 
mixed choir, of which one of the men’s 
choirs formeda part. Dr. Capék delivered 
an address, which we could not under- 
stand, but which was evidently enlivened 
by a considerable admixture of humor. 

During the evening, as many of the 
company as possible crowded into one of 
the smaller halls—for the three halls were 
in one building—where on a stage the 
young people of the Fellowship presented 
their contribution to the anniversary cele- 
bration, a dance participated in by youths, 
maidens, and children. During the dance 
they sang one of Dr. Capék’s hymns, “Out 
of Darkness into Light,’ and the dance 
was a representation of this idea, symbol- 
izing the happy personal life, the happy 
family life, and the happy life of mankind 
in society. The young men wore white 
running trunks; the girls wore ° rocks of 
knee length, of simple design and har- 
monious colors. They danced with grace 
and freedom. In this charming contribu- 
tion by the young people, to a festival 
of their church, was perhaps an uncon- 
scious return to the idea of the dance asa 
religious exercise, more genuine than that 
promoted recently by the rector of a 
church in New York. 

Those who could speak English gathered 
hospitably about the table where we sat, 
and from contact with them it was pos- 
sible to gain an impression of the quality 
of the congregation. These included a 
judge; the director of a prison, carrying 
on enlightened reforms in the largest 
prison of the Republic; one of the finan- 
cial officials of the Government, also 
treasurer of the Fellowship; one of the 
principal woman executives of the Red 
Cross; a young doctor of philosophy, 
trained recently in Vassar and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; a young man in busi- 
ness, fresh from business experience in 
the United States; and others whose 
status we did not learn. The spirit’ of 
these people, and the atmosphere of the 
occasion, were simple, cheerful, and 
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kindly ; all were enthusiastic about their 
Yellowship. Except for the greater num- 
bers, and the difference in fare, one felt 
as though one were at a Unitarian church 
supper at home. The more one sees, 
indeed, of liberal religious movements in 
other lands, the more one feels the kinship 
of spirit between those who have definitely 
taken the step, in religion, out of medieval 
darkness into the light of freedom. 


II 
JOYFUL INTEREST IN SIMPLE SERVICES 


On Sunday morning we attended service 
in a large hall located on an island in 
the Moldau River, which cuts Prague 
into two parts, as the Danube cuts 
Budapest and the Seine Paris. It was 
the simplest form of worship conceivable. 
It was opened by a short reading from 
Emerson, and announcements. A _ selec- 
tion by a quartet of brass instruments 
followed. A trombone, a trumpet, aud twe 
horns, alto and bass, made ‘up this little 
band; and the music sounded solemn and 
organ-like. Then Dr. Capék gave his 
address, which was described tu us by 
one of his hearers as being “philosophic- 
religious” in character. These Sunday 
morning addresses are carefully pre- 
pared, and delivered from manuscript. 
Most of them are later published. There 
was another selection by the brass quartet, 
and the service was closed by a _ short 
prayer, with the congregation standing. 
It was all over in an hour and a quarter, 
the address taking most of the time. Had 
it not been for the interpolation of brief 
congratulatory speeches, by a representa- 
tive of the women’s organization and by 
the writer of this article, it would have 
been over in an hour. : 

The congregation consisted of about a 
thousand people, several score of whom 
were obliged to stand. The influence of 
the service is not limited to these at- 
tendants, however; for the service, includ- 
ing the address, is repeated on every 
Tuesday eyening, in another hall, to what 
we were informed is a larger congregation. 
On this occasion hymns are sung, and 
there is a question period; it is a freer 
type of meeting, more nearly like an 
American church forum. Not that the 
Sunday morning service is not free; on 
the contrary, one felt an atmosphere of 
freedom, and the people did not hesitate 
4 applaud. It is instructive to note this 

er, joyful interest in such simple serv- 
leg on the part of men and women most 

of Whom were brought up in the Roman 

Catholic Church; and to inquire whether, 
with our recent Unitarian interest in the 
development of ceremonial, we should not 
steadfastly continue also our tradition of 
simplicity and our emphasis on preaching. 

We were told that a more formal type 
of service, and an effort toward a new 
symbolism, are also developing in the 
Fellowship. The season’s work is closed 
in June, for instance, with a flower sery- 
ice. To this service each brings a flower 
that seems to typify or express himself. 
These flowers are placed in a specially 
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prepared frame, which is carried with some 


ceremony to the front of the hall and 
after the address 
again. On going out, each member takes 
a flower, but not his own, thus symboliz- 
ing the happy union of individuals in-a 
good society. 
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AMAZING, UNBELIEVABLE 


In the evening we attended service held 
in an old Roman Catholic Church, now 
in the hands of the new Czechoslovakian 
National Church (of which more later), 
and used in turn by the National Church, 
the Russian Orthodox Church, and the 
Liberal Fellowship. The church is just 
off the principal square in the Old Town, 
near the Town Hall, the Tyne Church, so 
closely associated with the Hussite move- 
ment, and the Huss monument, facing 
which, as pre-war visitors to Prague will 
remember, once stood a column dedicated 
to the Virgin, in commemoration of the 
Austrian conquest of Bohemia, now no 
longer there because it was pulled down 
by the people when they attained their 
independence. 

This was the most amazing, the most 
unbelievable Unitarian service, for it may 
fairly be called Unitarian though it does 
not bear the name, that I have ever at- 
tended. In the chancel of the chureh 
stands an altar, the sanctuary light burn- 
ing dimly above it, unchanged in outward 
appearance since its Roman Catholic 
days—an altar before which Mass is still 
regularly sung by the priests of the Na- 
tional Church. Against one of the pillars 
stands a crucifix. By the side wall is a 
bust of John Huss, and over it a banner 
emblazoned with a blood-red p, cher- 


ished symbol of the National Church. On_ 


the evening when we attended, the shaggy 
head of Huss rose above a bank of fresh 
flowers, placed there at an earlier sery- 
ice. Near the entrance was a_ table 
stacked with liberal tracts. 

Into the twilight of the church streamed 
the people until the building was filled; 
a few of them genuflected when they 
entered. Some found seats in the pews; 
most of them had to stand. Dr. Capék, 
clad in no ecclesiastical vestments, as- 
eended the pulpit, which was located 
against one of the pillars under the dome 
of the Church. The service opened with 
the familiar music of the Italian Hymn, 
the words being by Dr. Capék, who has 


written many hymns: for the Fellowship. ; 
There followed a brief Scripture reading, 


announcements, another hymn, which the 
people sang with spirit and evident en- 
joyment, and then the sermon. 

At this service Dr. Capék speaks er 
tempore. 
gregation as what we would call the 
Baptist type, but it is no less interested 
than the morning gathering in what he 
has to offer. The service closed with 
another hymn and a prayer. 


IV 
LEAN TOWARD LIBERALISM 


Just before entering the church for eye- 
ning service, we met on the steps the 
priest of its regular congregation, and one 
of the presbyters, if I remember correctly 


is borne to the rear 


He describes his evening con- 
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his title, of the National Church. ‘The 
presbyter was in clerical garb; the priest 
was habited merely in decent black. There 
were two hundred, of some two hundred 
and fifty former Roman Catholic priests, 
who, at the time of Czechoslovakian inde- 
ence, carried about two hundred con- 
gregations out of allegiance to Rome. For 
a time they kept their old church build- 
' ings; but their fortunes were to a certain 

extent tied up with the fortunes of a 

political party, and with the ousting of 

that party from power, by a coalition 
of which the elericals form a part, most 
of their churches were taken away. They 
constitute, however, a recognized religious 
body, and are supported by the state, 
which is helping them to erect new build- 
ings. Greek Orthodox, Anglicans, and 

Presbyterians in turn have tried to cap- 

ture their fellowship, but their leaning 

appears to be toward an interpretation of 

Christianity more liberal than any of 

these churches profess; and though the 
liberals, so scattered and loosely organ- 
ized, have done little to win them over, 
it is in their direction that they are 
evidently going. The National Church is 
to co-operate with the Liberal Religious 
Fellowship in entertaining the Interna- 
tional Conference of Religious Liberals in 
Prague next September; this hospitality 
may be a first step. 

In these churches, Mass is said in the 
yernacular, and significant changes in its 
form -have already been made; once a 
year Communion in both kinds is given. 
Thelcup, indeed, is their chief symbol; 
and they regard Huss the reformer as 
their spiritual forbear. This is how they 
managed about priestly orders. The 
bishops of the new church ordained the 
Patriarch; then the Patriarch turned 
around and ordained the bishops. A week 
later the bishops ordained the priests. In 
principle, the leaders of the movement 
advocate separation of church and state; 
but awaiting the time of separation, they 
accept government aid. 

Perhaps one of the great opportunities 
before the Liberal Fellowship in Prague, 

which occupies a completely independent 
position and has°no cramping traditions, 
is to point out, to the new National Church, 
the way to real freedom in religion. Al- 
ready Dr. Capék has a guiding influence, 
as one of the lecturers to the National 
Chureh students of theology. What fasci- 
nating possibilities are before such a 
chureh! Against its background it may 
be able to develop a new ceremonial, to 
demonstrate that beauty and freedom can 

Walk hand in hand in religion. How it 

will realize its possibilities, however, re- 

mains to be seen. 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE’ 


Dr. Drummond, secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Religious Liberals, 
who has been able to watch closely the 
development of the Fellowship in Prague 
from its beginning, regards it as the most 
important movement in liberal Christian- 
ity of our generation; and there can be 
no question of its. vigor and reality. 
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When it was started, five years ago, Dr. 
Capék himself thought that he-had begun 
too late. When Czechoslovakia was given 
its political freedom, seven years ago, 
many people sought religious freedom, 
also, and they thronged to the Protestant 
churches. Missionary bodies, alert to take 
advantage of the situation, promptly sent 
in men and money; but it all proved a 
flash in the pan. Freedom, not changes 
from one orthodoxy to another, was what 
was being sought. Dr. Capék began his 
work, just as disillusionment with tradi- 
tional Protestantism was becoming gen- 
eral; he had before him a burnt-over field. 
Nevertheless, where others failed he has 
succeeded, not only because of his own 
energy and ability, but because liberal 
religion is the need of our time. 

What the Fellowship most lacks now is 
a home. A building, well located in the 
center of the city, opposite the University, 
has been given by British and American 
Unitarians; but a substantial sum of 
money must be spent to make it available 
for use. Post-war housing restrictions 
make it impossible to oust tenants, and 
the renting of property is unprofitable. 
To help pay for the upkeep of the build- 
ing, which was proving rather a liability 
than an asset, the Fellowship itself suc- 
cessfully carries on a vegetarian restau- 
rant in the basement. The restaurant is 
vegetarian not from principle, but to meet 
popular demand. Until recently the only 
space occupied by the Fellowship was a 
small shop used as a book room, primarily 
for propaganda, secondarily for profit; a 
few weeks ago possession was obtained of 
three other rooms in which ,the business 
of the organization can be carried on. 

The principal want is a suitable hall 
for meetings. All the large halls in 
Prague are connected with restaurants, 
and can be hired by the Fellowship only 
if not required by others for some purpose 
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that also involves eating and drinking. 
On the Sunday of our visit, for instance, 
notice was unexpectedly given that the 
hall would not be available for the follow- 
ing Sunday; and announcement had to be 
made that no morning service would be 
held. This was for Easter Day. 

Those who join the Liberal Religious 
Fellowship in Prague pay subscriptions; 
they also must pay a small admission, two 
crowns—about six cents, to every meeting 
that they attend; this is for rent, which 
is high. More than 200,000 crowns were 
thus raised by the Fellowship last year, 
a substantial sum considering the condi- 
tions. These are people who evidently 
regard their religion worth paying for, 
though accustomed to having it handed 
out to them by the state. 

No Unitarian visitor to Prague could 
fail to hope that something can be done to 
make possible the erection, within a rea- 
sonable time, of a hall for the meetings 
of the Fellowship. A loan appears to be 
all that is necessary; and a loan for such 
a purpose would strengthen and help to 
make permanent the extending activities 
of the organization. 

Something of the place which the Fel- 
lowship occupies in Prague, and the esti- 
mation in which its leader is held, may 
be understood from an article recently 
published in one of the secular papers of 
the city. It is illustrated by a picture 
of Dr. Capék, who is described as ‘the 
modern prophet of a better life, founder 
and leader of the Liberal Religious Fel- 
lowship, preacher of love and_ brother- 
hood, healer of souls, who prescribes a 
healthy life optimism.’ There follows a 
statement of the principles of the organi- 
zation. 

Nothing in such a movement as this is 
so important as leadership; happily, in 
Czechoslovakia the liberal cause is effec- 
tively led. 


Star Island in 1937 


“Church of the Way of Life” to influence the nation 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


ROPHECY is a precarious undertak- 
ing, and yet there is one form of 


prophecy that has mathematical sanction. 


If we plot the line of development of the 
past, we can sometimes project it a little 
beyond the present, and so gather a par- 
tial idea of what lies ahead. 

The past of Star Island is well known. 
If we go back to its beginning, and then 
run quickly over its history, our very 
momentum may carry us as far as 1937. 


GOSPORT: FISHING VILLAGH 


Our first knowledge of Star Island is 
a fishing village. A numerous colony in- 
habited the Shoals, and plied their ardu- 
ous trade. Up early, and constantly at 
work with boats and nets, they knew only 
the rougher side of life. The soil yielded 
little, and even water was difficult to pro- 
eure and distinctly brackish. Existence at 
Gosport was an exceedingly serious mat- 


ter. Then history shows us an interval 
of comparative unimportance. 

The second chapter opens with the con- 
struction of two sumptuous hotels. The 
islands have become a resort, and are 
gay with laughing throngs, with crinoline 
skirts, silk parasols, span-drawn canopy 
tops, white waistcoasts, and displayed 
watch-chains. Every sentiment is one of 
relaxation and pleasure. 

But this phase, too, passes. History 
turns another page, and at the top is 
written the name “Elliott.” The hotels 
are still active, but they are now places 
of pilgrimage. Star Island has become 
Mecea; and here, east of the great con- 
tinent, a shrine has been set in the shin- 
ing sea, and the pilgrims are kneeling 
at an altar—an altar consecrated in the 
labor and suffering of the early fisherfolk. 
May this page of history, this chapter 
of devotion and aspiration, long remain 
unturned ! 
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Three periods, then, have elapsed. 

First, we saw a colony of hard workers; 
second, a gathering of pleasure-seekers ; 
last, the band of earnest worshipers we 
see about us year by year. 


WORK—PLAY—WORSHIP! 


Work, play, worship! In this sequence 
may we see not only the history of Star 
Island, but of our country, too! Founded 
by the hardy pioneers, inherited by a 
pleasure-seeking people, may the next 
chapter in the history of the United States 
be the third period that we have found 
at Star Island—a period of devotion to 
the deeper and more intimate realities! 

Of the recent history of the Shoals, a 
few items may be presented to show the 
physical development. Fifty years ago, 
the present hotel was purchased for $100,- 
000. Nothing has been added in the way 
of buildings for about that period of time. 
The old meeting-house and the two cot- 
tages near it date from the fishing days. 
Cottage “B” was built by a man named 
Isaac Newton. 

The summer boarder industry passed. 
In 1896 Thomas Elliott was instrumental 
in starting religious conferences. These 
have grown from a single week of meet- 
ings to seven weeks, and to the capacity 
of the accommodations now existing. The 
island of Star was purchased entire a few 
years ago, for $45,000, and then, in 1924, 
the central part of Appledore became the 
property of Unitarians. 

Is it fair to project our historical curve 
onward and upward for at least a few 
years more? May we not assume that 
the phenomenal growth of the summer 
meetings will not wholly stop this year? 
If so, we must contemplate a revival of 
the building program that came to a stand- 
still half a century ago. The ministers, 
who are our prophets, have foreseen the 
coming need of ampler quarters, and have 
earried nearly to completion a building 
of stone, like the meeting-house, erected 
upon the foundation of the old “parson- 
age” and intended to provide quarters for 
visiting ministers. And so behold the new 
program of expansion under way already! 

We may imagine other low-lying build- 
ings, of the island’s native stone, appear- 
ing one by one on either side of the path 
that leads from the wharf to the meeting- 
house. Gradually Gosport Street will de- 
velop from the present path, and we may 
wind up this diminutive way, lantern in 
hand, passing the clustered units of the 
new dormitory system, like fishermen’s 
houses, built on either side, helter-skelter, 
as the ledge offers here or there the best 
foundation for their granite walls. The 


“meeting-house at the upper end of the 


winding street dominates the island now, 
as the hotel has dwindled to a single 
story—hall, dining room, lobby, and par- 
lors, all covered with a flat roof, equipped 
like a great promenade deck. 


“THE TRANSORIPT” IN 1937 


Why not read an item from The Tran- 
script of August 5, 1937? The Transcript 
has always been dependable, and we may 
confidently listen to its story: 

“Now in 1937—after forty years—Star 
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Island comes into history for a second 
time. As, in 1812, all messages from 
across the Atlantic, when delivered on the 
continent, bore the name ‘Gosport,’ so 
now, the old location is the center of news 
distribution—not the news of war this 
time, but of peace and brotherhood. On 
the air, night after night, the prophets of 
the ‘Way of Life’ send out their messages 
to the people—Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Jew, Agnostic. 
We hear it in a million homes. ‘Stand by! 
Station S-T-A-R_ broadeasting—Isles of 
Shoals. Harry Emerson Fosdick speaks 
to-night on ‘What we Have in Common.’ 
To-morrow evening the Young People’s 
Religious Union orchestra will be heard 
in a program of religious songs and con- 
cert pieces. Sunday, the entire echureh 
service will be put on the air. And one 
week from to-day a symposium of all 
Christian denominations, including a pa- 
geant of the Christian Church and _ its 
daughters, will be broadcast for eye and 
ear simultaneously. Following this, the 
vitagraph will picture the candle-light 
service at the stone meeting-house, so that 
eyeryone in the United States can watch 
the worshipers as they wind slowly up 
the rocky slope, each with his lantern 
swinging in his hand. 

“The spiritual leadership which these 
islands have come to possess is due, accord- 
ing to the Federation of Liberal Churches, 
to the geographical isolation. All forms of 
interruption, distraction, and dissipation 
are eliminated. The whole atmosphere is 
one of placid calm. There is not even a 
spot on any one of the islands in the group 
large enough, for an airplane to land upon. 
The veteran airman, Charles Lindbergh, 
who, it will be remembered, flew alone 
from New York to Paris, once landed on 
the only level surface available—the hotel 
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roof; but no other has attempted a—and- 
ing, except on the waters of the little 
harbor. In this harbor to-day is a small) , 
fleet of power boats and sail boats of many 
types and rigs, ready to give Shoalers 
their hour of deep-sea fishing, or to cir- 
cumnavigate the islands. 

“Construction of a new group of build- 
ings for housing eager throngs of visitors 
is under way. These are of stone, selected 
from native rock. ‘The buildings reflect 
the effects of time and the sea, and blend 
their rugged walls with those of the cliffs. 
The architect is Lyman V. Rutledge, a 
man of deep insight into architectural 
forms, but of rare modesty. 

“The Church of the Way of Life has 
been able for three years, now, to secure 
for the Star Island conferences the co- 
operation of practically every body of re- 
ligious liberals in the country. Being it- 
self undenominational, although a child, 
in a sense, of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, it seems to command in an 
amazing degree the support and loyalty 
of many denominational groups. For a 
long time the Unitarians managed the en- 
terprise for Unitarians, and were sur- 
prised at its comparatively static charac- 
ter. Almost immediately upon the incep- 
tion of the Church of the Way of Life, the 
whole picture changed, and the influence 
spread far and wide throughout the land. 
To-day it may fairly be said that there is 
no place in the country that holds a 
place of spiritual leadership superior 
to that of Star Island. An invitation to 
participate as a contributor of thought 
and emotional uplift in a Shoal conference 
is regarded as a high honor and a rare 
opportunity. The press of the country is 
rapidly becoming a unit in its effort to 
give proper publicity to this unique 
‘Island of Inspiration.’ ”’ 


Medical Science and Immortality 


Physicians relate experiences 


These opinions, made possible for reproduction through the courtesy of 


The Homiletic Review, are the conclusions of reputable physicians. 
deals almost eaclusively with the body; but doctors have unusual oppor 


Medicine 


tunities to observe the activity of the spirit, particularly as dissolution 


approaches, 


What have they to say? 


The five testimonies which follow 


are sensible, unprejudiced, and carry their own message. 


Nothing is Destroyed 


I have never observed anything in the 
living, dying, or dead which would indi- 
cate a regeneration of tissue or recreation 
of life. 

However, I have observed certain signs 
—facial expressions—and heard spoken 
words of the dying which would lead me 
to believe that death is not the end, and 
that the soul of the individual is im- 
mortal. As far as the body corporeal is 
concerned, it is immaterial as to its use 
again, for we are told most emphatically 
that the soul must put on a new body 
which is incorruptible and immortal, and, 
naturally, the body as we know it would 
be of no use in the life to come. 

If we take as correct the laws of the 
conservation of matter and energy, we 
know that the chemical elements and 
forces are not destroyed, but are trans- 
formed into other forms of matter with 


the same amount of both potential and 
kinetic energy retained. After death a 
body oceupies the same space, maintains 
the same weight, and microscopically the 
tissues are identical with the living. For 
example, if a section of muscle, liver, 
kidney, or brain is examined with the 
microscope, it would be impossible to tell 
whether the specimen was removed from 
a living or a dead body. 

No one can see or demonstrate life. We 
see cause and effect which we term life, . 
but life itself cannot be detected. Dead 
tissue can be made to respond to electrical 
stimuli, provided the proper nerves and 
muscles are stimulated: a hand can be 
extended or flexed, the eyelids can be made 
to open and shut, respiration can be car- 
ried on in rhythmical contraction, but that 
invisible something which we eall life is 
absent. Life cannot be seen or defined. 

In the practice of medicine, a doctor 
must be a Christian in every sense of the 
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word, or an infidel. There is no middle 
ground. A doctor may express a doubtful 
opinion, but in his mind and conscience 
he must believe or not believe. In medi- 
cine, if something is an opinion, one opinion 
is as good as another; but if something is 
a fact, it must be accepted by all. So it 
is as to whether there is another life after 
a period of so-called suspended animation 
or not. I say there is, for the reason that 
there were occasions where I have ob- 
served various things at the passing of a 
life which indicate to me the existence of 
another life to come. One is ethereal, the 
other is material, and they differ from one 
another just as colors differ from one an- 
other in the visible spectrum; yet they are 
light rays just the same. The red differs 
from the violet, and these colors are on the 
opposite ends of the spectrum, yet red is 
light and so is violet. We are told there 
are bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial, 
and these differ from each other, yet each is 
a body with a certain mission to perform. 
Dr. FRANK H. WALKER, 
Sareverort, La. 


The Biological Process 

Let me relate an instance: A young lady 
under operation for intestinal obstructions 
“died” on the table as the operation neared 
completion. In sorrow, I mechanically 
closed the wound, using about fifteen 
minutes of time. Then I bethought me of 
an expedient, and injected adrenolin into 
Apparently dead, with- 
out respiration or detectable heart action, 
she resumed both. Dressings were applied, 
and she returned to her room only to die 
the next day without recovering conscious- 
ness or showing any evidence of person- 
ality. Did the soul depart at the time 
of apparent death on the operating table? 
Whenever I have mentioned this hypothesis 
before medical groups, it has been greeted 
with a laugh and dismissal without dis- 
cussion. It does sound silly in the light 
of the many examples of coma which we 
daily encounter. 

Of course, human reproduction is through 
“seed” and “egg,” just as is plant or bird 
life. The only difference is that the 
human egg must germinate within the 
mother. It is quite conceivable that under 
laboratory conditions this process could be 
carried on outside the mother, but not by 
any “natural” means.- The seed analogy 
is not scientifically comparable to the belief 
in immortality and the attainment of the 
more glorious life after death. Repro- 
duction or continuation of life through 
seed (or a latent period) is a purely 
‘natural phenomenon. 

My personal opinion is that nothing 
observable in natural science proves or 
implies life after death. The hope of im- 
mortality is a spiritual matter, based only 
on promise, hope, and faith. 

Dr. Ernest Leror Hunt. 


City Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Soul’ Has No Weight 


The moment before a human being dies, 
he weighs so much, his height is so much, 
and his structure is of a certain character, 
both macroscopic and microscopic. <A 
moment after he dies he is the same in 
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appearance, in height and in structure, 
in every respect, really, except one; 
namely, that life has gone out of him—a 
thing that you cannot feel, that you cannot 
discover by any of the human senses, but 


the greatest reality in the world. It is 
the great imponderable. Science cannot 
deal with it, but faith can and does. “The 


things that are seen are temporal; the 
things that are not seen are eternal.” 

My friend Osler, in his Ingersoll Lecture 
on “immortality” at Harvard, concluded 
by saying, “I am of the opinion of Cicero, 
who had rather be mistaken with Plato 
than be in the right with those who deny 
altogether the life after death.” This, 
Osler declared, was his own confessio fidei. 
Fifteen years later, on December 23, 1919, 
six days before his death, note the tri- 
umphant certainty which he felt when, at 
elose quarters with death, he wrote this 
last message, “Dear Friends: The harbor 
is nearly reached, after a splendid voyage 
with such companions all the way; and 
my boy is waiting for me.” 

For centuries, science has been making 
the experiment of death in countless 
human beings, and has asked the tomb for 
news of the other world, but the tomb has 
been silent. Science stops when life ceases, 
but faith o’erleaps science and declares 


~that our mortal body “is sown in corrup- 


tion, it is raised in incorruption. It is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory. It 
is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.” : 
Dr. W. W. KEEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“T Believe” 


I believe in the immortality of the soul, 
but not from any evidence I have found 
in my professional work. There is no 
such evidence that I know, either for or 
against immortality. 

I came to my belief through the study 
of philosophy, especially the works of 
Josiah Royce, and through the New 
Testament. 

Dr. RicHarp C. Casort. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Centers Around 


Consciousness 

As far as the question applies to my 
work in the field of science, particularly 
medical science, I would say that I have 
no doubt whatsoever that every human 
being, either directly or collaterally, is 
continued in other lives and in the infiu- 
ence on human institutions. This, of 
course, does not touch upon the matter of 
the disembedied spirit. 

It seems to me that interest in the dis- 
embodied spirit entirely centers around 
the question of consciousness. If the spirit 
of a man leaves his body at his death and 
marches into a spirit world and loses its 
consciousness of personality, that cannot 
be of much interest to the individual. 

Life is so wonderful and mysterious that 
it is perfectly plausible to believe that 
there may be some mass life that is 
immortal. 

Dr. Louis F. BisHop. 

New York City. 


When Your Child Goes to Sunday-School 


A candid discussion for parents 
SALLIE LATOU FORBES 


HERE APPEARS to be a-more or less 

widespread impression that something 
is lacking in our religious educational 
methods. Just where the trouble lies no 
one seems to know, or why it is that our 
children hate to go to Sunday-school and 
our boys and girls to church, while our 
young people have to be coaxed or driven 
to the suppers and parties prepared for 
their entertainment in the church parlors. 

Theoretically, the little children should 
love to put on their best clothes and sit 
soberly in nice little chairs while a kind 
and gentle person tells them pretty stories 
or looks over their shoulders while they 
color pictures to carry home with them 
at the close of the short session. But 
practically, many mothers find that rebel- 
lion has broken out in the nursery on 
Sunday morning. Best clothes are seldom 
any treat to the active child, who much 
prefers his play ones. Boxes of crayons 
and pictures to color have been part of 
his regular equipment since first he could 
sit up and make marks on paper, or on the 
play-room wall. Furthermore, the interest 
with which small children listen to stories 
told to a large group is excellently illus- 
trated by the story of the little girl who 
was asked, on her return from her first 
visit to Sunday-school, how she liked it. 
“All right,’ she answered, in a child’s 
noncommittal fashion. When she was 
further questioned as to what she had 


done, she said, “Nothin’”; but in answer 
to the inquiry, “Did the teacher tell them 
a nice story?” she woke up and cried, 
“Oh, yes! She said, ‘God is Love, sit 
down! sit down!! str pown!!!"” 

Is not that one command the key to the 
whole trouble with small children? As 
soon as it is necessary to bid them “sit 
down, sit down, sit down,” the influence 
of the teacher is lost. The poor restless 
little folk cannot sit down, or at least, can- 
not stay sitting down. They are tired and 
bored, and are denied the relief always 
at hand for their elders, that of taking a 
quiet nap. Their weariness takes the 
form of restlessness ; the stored-up energy 
must find expression, if not in some legiti- 
mate exercise, then in kicking the next 
boy or in jumping up in one’s chair. 

Why should children be expected to do 
with pleasure or profit in Sunday-school 
something which they have outgrown at 
home? As for the stories they are com- 
pelled to hear, there is only one person in 
a hundred who ean talk to a large group 
and keep them interested. To gather the 
curly head of one’s own beloved child on 
one’s shoulder toward the close of the day, 
and there, before the fire, tell him the 
beautiful old Bible stories, is quite a 
different thing from trying to make those 
same stories real in a bare, undecorated 
parish room. Moreover, any one who has 
eyer attempted this last feat knows that 
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it is the children who have learned these 
stories at home who gladly hear them 
again. There is nothing a child likes 
better than meeting an old friend. Every 
mother knows that the children want the 
same story over and over, even resenting 
the change of a single phrase or the 
omission of one incident from the accepted 
routine. 

Personally, I think it a mistake to 
modernize the Bible, or change the beauti- 
ful phraseology of the King James Version 
into modern English or the “simple 
language of childhood,” | Children love the 
sonorous splendor of ‘severtteenth-century 
words; and if they do not understand 
them all, the rhythm of the verses stays 
in their minds like music, and comes back 
to them in later life with the full meaning 
plain. If one reads to children, why not 
let it be the best one can give them? Or 
if one has the gift of narration, let that, 
too, be the best possible. Why substitute 
modern fiction or biography for poetry or 
fiction or history that has stood the test 
of centuries? 


There are six days in the week and. 


several hours on Sunday when the modern 
stuff holds undisputed sway. Why not 
make the most of the beautiful old stories 
for half an hour once a week, or better 
still an hour every day? 

Here lies a real difficulty. How can 
children of five, or sixteen for that matter, 
be expected to learn anything worth while 
on any subject in one half-hour a week? 
When we gather at Sunday-school, let us 
remember that and be reasonable. No day 
school pretends to give a real working 
knowledge of any subject that is taught 
only one period a week. Languages are 
most likely to suffer from this sort of 
treatment, and we all know how much 
value there is in the usual school training 
in languages. If any one doubts its use- 
lessness, except for private reading, per- 
haps, let him go abroad and try his French 
in a Paris subway. He will sympathize 
with the bewildered French teachers who 
had gone to Paris for a summer course at 
the Sorbonne, only to discover that they 
could not understand one word addressed 
to them, nor could they ask the simplest 
question on the street. 

Religion, which is more than an intel- 
lectual exercise, more than a course in 
ethics, more than a study in literature, 
more even than a training in honesty and 
manhood and generosity, deserves better 
than this at our hands. Religion is life 
and will and true knowledge. It cannot be 
taught by singing pretty songs and writing 
2 few answers to questions, or even by 
looking up a reference or two once a week. 

Perhaps our grandparents took a narrow 
view of religion, making the strict per- 
formance of regulations equivalent to reli- 
gion itself. But after all, those people of 
fifty or seventy years ago had a serenity 
_ of outlook, a beauty of life, and a sturdy 
sense of honor which we moderns sadly 
lack. 

Isn’t it just a little horrible that we 
cannot even speak of “respect for law” 
without a grin? In private life we have 
lost the art of friendship; conversation is 
reduced to comparison of our automobiles 
and radios; a group of people no longer 
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sit around the fire and chat—bridge tables 
must be in evidence. _ 

Is it any wonder that children of parents 
who are so rushed are themselves restless 
and untaught? They are as superficial as 
their parents, and for the same reason. 
All the things they should do for them- 
selves are done for them—they don’t even 
walk to school or to the tennis courts 
afterwards. The family automobile must 
be requisitioned, and many a young mother 
complains of having to ‘spend so much 
time “jitneying around.” Why is it that 
when children walked to school and their 
fathers to the train, when their mothers 
made their dainty clothes’ and cooked the 
wholesome meals, those same parents had 
time for friends and for quiet talk with 
their own children? 

Then families walked to church on Sun- 
day morning, the children decorously lead- 


Meditations for To-day 
Gworch LAWRENCE PARKDR 


The most joyful words reported from Jesus 
are, “Except ye be born again, ye cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.” Put affirmatively, “If 
you are born again, you do see the Kingdom 
of God.” This gives every soul a new chance. 
It cuts him loose from his ancestors, and starts 
him afresh in the universe. It is not a ner- 
yous mystical shock, though it may often 
come that way. 

_ From this birth, the soul steps out and 
grows into the reality of self. 

To be born again is a series of processes 
rather than one event. Each day, each experi- 
ence, each thought, needs rebirth. They die 
of infantile paralysis unless born again from 
the field of mere fact into the field of what 
they mean. 

To be born again opens the door of freedom. 
By it the soul recognizes the past, but sees the 
greater invitation of a constant new beginning. 

Grant us, O Spirit, the daily new commence- 
ment. Teach us to give every fact its second 
chance. Lift us from events into meanings. 


ing, while Mother, with her hand through 
Father’s arm, watched them with fondly 
critical eyes. Morning prayers, grace at 
meals, the evening reading of the Bible, 
and quiet talk were the rule in those days, 
which few of us are old enough to remem- 
ber. Many of the children and grand- 
children of those people rebelled against 
this routine, promising themselves never 
to go to church or to open the Bible when 
they were .“grown up.’ Nevertheless, 
much of this training left its mark on 
them, even though, in the keeping of those 
early vows, they failed to pass on to their 
children the beautiful strength, simplicity, 
and faith which had been second nature to 
their parents. All they did pass on was 
the remembrance of dull hours, restraints, 
and rebellion. Now they are asking why 
their children and grandchildren hate 
chureh, care little for religion, and spend 
Sunday golfing or motoring? Why not? 
Why should they be interested in church 
or religion? Chureh signified a stupid 
hour on Sunday morning which .could be 
far more profitably spent on the tennis 
court. Religion was a silly word without 
meaning. 
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In the first place, the child goes to Sun- 
day-school without adequate preparation! 


This does not mean that he has not hastily | 


learned a verse or two, read the answers 
to a few questions, and perhaps written a 
paragraph on the subject for the day. But 
these scattered efforts really mean very 
little; there is no continuity of study or 
training in character—both are simply 
impossible in the nature of things. To 
make Sunday-school of real value in train-. 
ing children to lead a “godly and a Chris- 
tian life,” as the old Baptismal Service 
puts it, a great deal more than this is 
needed. ° 

Was it Dr. Holmes who said that a 
child’s education should begin a hundred 
years before its birth? The trouble now 
seems to be that the education so. well 
undertaken a century ago has been woe- 
fully neglected since then; and if we wish 
to train our children, it looks as though 
the parents must, themselves, first turn 
over a new leaf. 

Recently, a group of women, all in- 
terested in their church, were discussing 
some work they were doing for that same 
church, when one of the number remarked, 
relative to house-cleaning, that she had 
some old Bibles in the house and didn’t 
know what to do with them. Another 
really devout person wondered, while look- 
ing at a picture of the Last Supper, which 
were Luke and John. Is it any wonder 
that the children in our midst are not 
particularly well grounded in the Scrip- 
tures, when their elders make such simple 
errors? Not theirs, though they might 
have been, were the little girl and boy 
overheard discussing the relative power of 
God and Santa Claus. The boy argued for 
the greatness of God, but was presently 
silenced by his little friend, who proposed 
a test. Said she: “You just try it and 
see! You ask God for something and 
see whether you get it or not—you know 
you won’t. But you always get every- 
thing you ask Santa Claus for!” 

The religious training of children must 
begin at home—and continue there; nor 
can it begin too early. It must go deeper 
than a perfunctory reading of short story, 
and the gabbling through of “God bless,” 
even though at times the effect is some- 
what startling; as when a dear little four- 
year-old asked his mother, on- his first 
visit to the hospital, if she “had seen God 
when He brought the new baby’; or when 
another practical young Christian asked if 
he could “bless anybody he wanted to.” 
Assured that he could, he added to the 
usual formula, “And please bless Sonny 
and Hlsie [two small friends whom he 
loved]. You can go as far as you like 
with Elsie, but you needn’t bother about 
Billy [with whom he had that day 
quarreled]; he’s mean.” 

Another weak point in our religious 
education is its tendency to stop too early. 
Admitting that the early training of our 
children has been all that it could or 
should be, why should we feel that it is 
practically over at high school age, or 
with the joining of the church? Secular 
education does not stop at fourteen; why 
should religious training? 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Book Notes e 
The Socialists national affairs since the War. That Eng- 


A Wisrory or Socranist THOUGHT. 
Harry W. Laidler, New York: 
Crowell Company. $3.50. 

Mr. Laidler offers genuine help for the 
better understanding of a movement that 
has been slowly advancing through the cen- 
turies. Most denouncers of Socialism are 
quite illiterate in regard to its character 
or history. Others, a bit better informed, 
assume that there are so many kinds it is 
hopeless to go into the matter. They have 
advanced one step from the bank president 
who declared that a man was a Socialist 
because he was interested in some sort of 
social work in a distant city. Socialist 
thinking and experiment have had a long 
history. Many of their theories and ex- 
periments have been discarded as incompe- 
tent. 
chronologically, as well as they are in this 
book, he easily reaches a better perspec- 
tive: he can visualize the direction in 
which similar movements must develop, 
he can see how each new move must 
grow out of a more painstaking valua- 
tion of human nature and a more thorough- 
going analysis of the existing conditions. 

Never before has the material for such a 
study been brought within the covers of 
a single book. The general reader, as well 
as students who use it as a textbook, will 
derive great interest and profit from its 
perusal. Most writers on this theme have 
supported a thesis in defense of some par- 
ticular phase of Socialist thought. Mr. 
Laidler examines them all with candor, 
sympathy, and a well-disciplined judg- 
ment. Perhaps it was merely for com- 
pleteness that he cites Amos, Hosea, and 
Tsaiah as the earliest exponents of ethico- 
religious Utopias. One suspects that care- 
ful students of the prophets will not be 
impressed with the classification. Plato, 
Sir Thomas More, and so on through the 
French Utopians; Robert Owen, and the 
Utopians of America, are the chief topics 
of Part One. Then follows Marx, and an 
elaboration of Marxism. Book Three deals 
with the Fabians, German Social Democ- 


By 
Thomas Y. 


“ racy, the Revisionists, Syndicalism, and 


finally the Post-War Socialist, the Third 
International Russia under the Soviets, 
and allied movements. A valuable book to 
have at hand to correct one’s inevitable 
misconceptions of a movement that colors 
all thinking in all countries. W.F.G. 


America on the High Seas 


Navies anp Nations. By Hector C. Bywater. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00: 

(“Competition in armaments must 
stop.",—C. HEH. Hughes, at Washington, 
1921.) 

The failure of the Geneva Naval Con- 
ference brings to a close the first real 
attempt to extend the Washington Naval 
Limitations Treaty of 1922 to its full 
scope. That the Tripartite Conference 


- was foredoomed to failure must have been 


apparent to many who had followed inter- 


Once one has them set forth 


land is to blame for that failure, as many 
in this country would have us believe, is 
not so easy to make out. It is easy to 
blame someone. Unthinking criticism may 
have the ring of reason; yet it is almost 
inevitably unjust. Only a sober considera- 
tion of all the facts can bring a correct 
answer. The real problem is not whether 
this or that nation is to blame. It is a 
deeper question, and one that vitally affects 
this country. Is the United States to 
accept the trust of joint-tenancy of the 
guardianship of the seas with Hngland and 
Japan, a trust created at Washington in 
1922, or are we to disregard that confer- 
ence, and the lessons of the Anglo-German 
naval rivalry as well, and enter a race 
with England in naval construction that 
can only end in disaster for both nations, 
and perhaps the world? The decision lies 
with us fully as much as with England. 
Mr. Bywater is an acknowledged au- 
thority on. post-war naval problems. A 
distinguished English naval critic and 
publicist, he is in a position to present the 
case at bar. This he has ably done in a 
yolume that must be considered a valuable 
contribution to a clearer understanding of 
international affairs. The naval problems 
and developments of the post-war period, 
and their intimate connection with public 
affairs throughout the world, are con- 
sidered atlength. The case for and against 
each nation is presented fairly; while at 
the same time Mr. Bywater does not 
hesitate to criticize. The book must be 
regarded chiefly as a frank discussion of 
the problem facing England and America. 
Mr. Bywater represents a large portion of 
intelligent public opinion in England which 
sincerely desires to promote the cause of 
the limitation of naval armaments. But 
he realizes, as must every one, that the 
way is over restless seas and through un- 
lighted fairways. With a rare candor, 
often lacking in professional men, he pre- 
sents England’s case, and our own as well. 
Throughout the volume runs an earnest 
call to the two nations not to forget the 
bonds that bind the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The fact that naval affairs play only one 
‘part, however large, in the scheme of 
things, is never forgotten. The tendency 
toward what Mr. Bywater calls “navalism” 
in both countries is unhesitatingly con- 
demned. And a _ definite warning is 
sounded against allowing professional 
naval men to determine the policies and 
decide the future of the country, a warning 
that might well have been directed toward 
Geneya, where admirals forgot the larger 
view of things, and wrecked the confer- 
ence on the reef of nayal technicalities. 
A.B. H., JR. 


The Leaven of the Pharisees 


RESPECTABILITY. By Bohun Lynch. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

In the words of a well-known cartoon- 
ist, “Ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling” 
when you open a novel which, from its 
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general appearance and early chapters, 
promises to be conventional, of average 
interest—only to have it turn speedily 
into a genuine work of art, a story with 
substance, form, and a firm grasp on the 
principles underlying existence? This 
happy, and all too rare experience Bohun 
Lynch’s latest novel has brought us. We 
have no hesitation in commending it to 
all lovers of good fiction; to all, that is, 
who like novels cast in literary form, 
written in a cultivated style, seasoned 
with a humor searching but not too 
caustic, and conformable to classic stand- 
ards. Such a novel is Respectability. It 
has body, no less than movement. Its 
character drawing is restrained, and to 
the life. Its descriptions of English 
eountry life suggest Trollope, while the 
author’s analyses of human motives bear 
no little resemblance to Thackeray. The 
theme is not a new one. Like the open- 
ing chapters of Jane Hyre, Galsworthy’s 
The Island Pharisees and The Forsyte 
Saga, and many of Bernard Shaw’s plays, 
Respectability is an indictment of the con- 
ventional morality common enough in the 
reign of Victoria, and by no means un- 
known to-day on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It deals with the cruelty of good people, 
who, often with the best intentions in, 
the world, through their narrowness and 
unconscious self-seeking, are guilty of 
hideous cruelty toward their less fortunate 
neighbors. The story is in two parts, 
the first dealing with the tragedy of a 
wife who leaves her husband as Clara 
left-Barnes Newcome; the second, recount- 
ing the experiences endured by her daugh- 
ter at the hands of various relatives. 
Particularly vivid is the portrait of the 
aunt who, self-righteous and greedy of 
power, under the cloak of the noblest 
motives, ever manages to gain her ends. 
She is drawn with a craft little short of 
masterly. Altogether, a novel of notable 
force and significance. A. R. H. 


Exciting 


THE TAVERN Knieut. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Like The Lion’s Skin, published a year 
ago, this is one of Sabatini’s earlier 
stories, rescued from oblivion by his frugal 
publishers. Although by no means the 
equal of such later works as Scaramouche, 
or even Bellarion, The Tavern Knight is 
not without its good points: Lovers of 
historical fiction will find it a gripping 
romance, full of hair-raising incidents, 
dramatie situations, “loving and fighting 
and tippling.” There is a suggestion of 
Scott in this story, whose scenes are laid 
in the time of Cromwell, when the younger 
Charles Stuart was making his vain effort 
to wrest the crown from the iron grasp 
of the Protector. A bit diffuse and loose- 
jointed, the long arm of coincidence being 
now and then conveniently employed to 
get the hero out of his difficulties, the 
tale has life and motion, nevertheless. 
The novel-reader who likes a yarn which 
is interesting and yet makes no undue 
claim upon the intellect will find The 
Tavern Knight admirably adapted to 
while away the passing hour, A, R. H. 
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The Typewriter Fairy 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


IT had just rescued the adventurous yel- 
low cat when I first saw the Typewriter 
Fairy. ee 

Maybe I’d better go back and explain 
that I am Priscilla Fayne, going on eleven, 
and that Mother and-T live in a teeny 
back apartment in a Western city. 
Mother had pneumonia in April and was 
awfully sick. She works in a law oflice, 
and can make typewriter keys fly just 
like the Fairy across the alley. 

Well, Mother was getting well, but it 
seemed pretty slow, and she worried a 
lot about the Doctor’s bill and things. I 
couldn’t go to sleep sometimes, because 
I kept trying to think of how I could 
earn money and help Mother. The Doctor 
said the best thing in the world would 
be for Mother to go to the hills for awhile. 

“Get out of the city,” he said. “Live 
outdoors, and you'll get strong much 
faster.” 

Mother thanked him and tried to smile, 
but her lips trembled; and after the 
Doctor left, we sat with our arms around 
each other, not saying anything. Then 
Mother laughed sort of trembly and said 

_he might as well have advised a trip to 
the Milky Way. 

Then how I wished I were grown-up 
and a teacher, so I could take Mother up 
a cool canyon, like the time our Sunday- 
school went on the train for a picnic. 

I went out on the back steps where I 
could see the mountains, blue with the sun 
turning the snow on their sides to silver. 
I could almost hear the rushing creek 
where we children fished and waded on 
the picnic. I remembered the ferns, like 
green lace, and the bushes with white 
star flowers. 

Mother and I had slipped away explor- 
ing that day, and found the Enchanted 
Grove where I saw the little downy wood- 
pecker. Aspen trees twinkled their leaves 
very fast, and there was the prettiest 
wild garden of columbines, blue and 
silver. The columbine is our State flower, 
and at school we sing a song about it. 

Mother and I didn’t tell anyone about 
the Enchanted Grove for fear of breaking 
the charm. We pretended the woodpecker 
was a fairy godmother in disguise and 
that the columbines were fairy princesses. 
I’d seen other children pulling flowers by 
the handful, yanking up root and all. 
And we didn’t want this wild garden 
spoiled. 

So I thought of all this after the Doctor 
left. My heart felt sort of hollow, and 
heavy aS a door knob. I couldn’t even 
think of a way to hurry and grow up and 
earn money for Mother. Then I heard 
that horrid Airedale bark the way he 
does when he’s chasing cats. 

I hurried right down, and sure enough 
the lovely yellow cat from the Press Club 
House was streaking down the alley. She 
was so scared she couldn’t get over the 
fence, and I thought the cross old dog 


had her. But I got there with my stick 
and chased him off. Katrina, the yellow 
eat, knows me, so she snuggled in my 
arms and mewed thankfully. 

As I opened the back gate to the Club 
yard, I heard a “click-click” from the 
window upstairs. And that is when I 
first saw the Typewriter Fairy. 

“Hello! Has Katrina been playing 
truant again?’ She was pretty and small, 
with wide blue eyes, blue as columbines, 
and a yellow bob. I liked her the minute 
she smiled at me. 

“Mrs. Briggs ought to get a kennel,” 
she went on, “and chain Katrina in it.” 

“Yes’m,” I said. Then I laughed. For 
whoever heard of a cat kennel? 


Mrs. Briggs came out and thanked me. 


and gave Katrina a scolding. But the 
cat just made for her saucer, waving her 
tail and stepping as if she’d done some- 
thing smart. There was a bench under a 
birch tree, so Mrs. Briggs and I sat there 
and talked. 

I never knew what “Press Club” meant 
till she explained. It wasn’t a place like 
a tailor shop at all. It belonged to women 
who write things, like the stories I read 
in my Sunday-school paper. Some of 
them, like Miss Peggy upstairs, worked 
on newspapers. 

I liked Mrs. Briggs, she was so round 
and pleasant. She had to work for a liy- 
ing, and she was the Club housekeeper. 
She said some of the members were hay- 
ing a tea next afternoon. Then she said, 
“h’m,”’ maybe I’d like to help her and 
earn a little money. 

“Oh, if I only could!” I said, and told 
her about the Doctor’s bill. 

Well, she told me to come over early 
next morning and pick some flowers for 
the tables. There were daisies and pop- 
pies and phlox around the sides of the 
back yard. Maybe it sounds silly, but 
from the minute I saw the Fairy upstairs, 
nice things began happening. 

That evening a girl Mother knows came 


by in her car and took us for a lovely. 


ride. We went through City Park and 
saw the rose garden, and the band was 
playing in the stand out over the big lake 
and it was all perfectly thrilling. 

Next day. Mother and I felt so rich. I 
earned two dimes, and she had some work 
to do at home. We celebrated by going 
across to the Yellow Canary eafé for sup- 
per, and I had ice cream for dessert, with 
chocolate dip. 

Mr, Phillips, one of the lawyers Mother 
works for, came over later with his sister, 
Miss Louise. They were so sorry about 
Mother's sickness, and he said she mustn’t 
worry about coming back till she was 
quite well. 

“Your job is waiting for you,” he said. 
Mother was making a lamp-shade out of 
silk pieces, so she and Miss Louise got to 
talking. I'd slipped out on the fire escape 
with a library book. By and by Mr. 
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Phillips came out, too. He called it our 
baleony. He was awfully nice and looked , 
sort of like a prince, even if he was as- 
old as maybe thirty. He was so jolly I - 
told him about Katrina and Mrs. Briggs 
and my Typewriter Fairy, who was really 
Miss Peggy and wrote for a newspaper. 

“There she is now!” I eried, and went 
“Whoo-oo!” till Miss Peggy looked out of 
her window and waved. Mr. Phillips said, 
“Why—why—I thought she was gone.” 

‘ “Yes, sir, she did go to California,” I~ 
told him after she disappeared the way 
fairies do. “But her mother died, and 
now she has to work hard and never has 
time to play. Isn’t she lots like a fairy 
grown up?” 

“Absolutely!” he said in a queer voice. 
Then he shook hands and thanked me for 
introducing him to the fire escape. For 
it was really the way to fairyland in dis- 
guise, he said, and he’d found something 
valuable that he was afraid he’d lost. I 
didn’t see him pick anything up; so he 
must have been joking. 

The next day was Friday and so excit- 
ing. When I was watering the flowers 
in the back yard of the Press Club, Miss 
Peggy’s screen fell out on the back porch 
roof. Mrs. Briggs had gone off to market, 
but I said I’d tell her when she came 
back. Miss Peggy had been writing, and 
her table was covered with papers. She 
shut her window before she went out. 
But when Mrs. Briggs came home she 
started cleaning and raised all the 
windows. { 

I was in the next block playing with 
the Gordon twins. They were going up 
Arrow Canyon next day’ to stay till school 
began. Their neighbor, Barbara, was 
packing to go to her grandpa’s ranch for 
a month. I felt pretty lonesome, and I 
did wish we lived close to the park where 
there is a big playground and a lake to 
swim in. 

It was so hot at noon that Mother and 
I weren’t a speck hungry. Then I heard a 
rumble and Mother said, “It’s going to 
storm.” The wind began to blow hard, 
and I went out on the fire escape to watch 
the clouds. Just then I heard the horrid 
Airedale barking like mad. 

“Oh, dear!” I said, and ran down to 
rescue Katrina. But if you'll believe it, 
the worm turned. I mean Katrina con- 


quered fear and got spunky. She swelled ~ 


up like a big yellow balloon and went 
“spt! spt!’ and her eyes just popped. 
She went for him in a fury, and I held 
my breath. But if that bully of a dog 
didn’t light out for home, yelping every 
jump! My, but I was proud of Katrina! 

I took her home, meaning to tell Mrs. 
Briggs. I was going to say, “After this, 
I'll have to rescue the dog, I guess.” But 
Mrs. Briggs was telephoning, so I shut 
Katrina in the back porch. It was 
thundering louder and the wind was blow- 
ing the dust, so I couldn’t see across the 
street. As I ran down the walk some- 
thing sailed over my head like a kite. 

It was a sheet of paper with typewrit- 
ing on it. I looked up and saw Miss 
Peggy’s window open. It was raining 
now, but I hurried upstairs with the page, 
for I knew Miss Peggy would want me 
to. Papers were flying all over the room. 


(Continued on page 698) 
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Youth in a Frontier Age 


It must, like Jesus, make the “delicate adjustment 
of freedom with discipline,” 
says Dr. Griffin 


OUTH may not be what it was a~hun- 

dred years ago, but neither are grand- 
parents, churches, schools, and means of 
transportation. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin 
of the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., preaching on “What Shall 
We Think of the Youth of Our Day?” 
declared furthermore that if any gener- 
alization were to be made about any one 
of the groups of society, he would say 
that “youth to-day shows greater stability 
amidst change and is truer to the needs 
of its period than any other.” 

Dr. Griffin preached one year in twelve 
different schools and colleges. He asked 
the head of each school the question: 
“What do you think of the youth of 
to-day?” And the unanimous reply, as 
phrased by Dr. Griffin, was this: 

“Youth is healthy and normal and, upon 
the whole, is more serious and has more 
common sense than the youth of a genera- 
tion ago. There are youths who are 
frivoldus and crudely vain and selfish, 
others who are indolent and shallow; 
there are youths who are perverted and 
vicious; but over against them are the 
vastly larger number who are ambitious, 
Serious, idealistic. Our schools and col- 
leges are crowded, and not alone because 
parents, through their larger experience, 
value education, but also because youth is 
not content with the untrained powers 
with which life is endowed. The products 
of our institutions of learning are going 
out into useful careers, into teaching, 
social service, political and social reform, 
as well as into the older professions and 
business. There is no inconsiderablé army 
which is going out to follow careers in 
music, art, poetry, drama, science, and 


exploration.” 
But what about morals? In answering 
this, two considerations should have 


weight, he said. First, this is essentially 
2 frontier age. Dr. Griffin continued: 

“In any frontier of life there is a lack 
of the order which characterizes older 
society—there are more accidents, there is 
a higher rate of failure, and obviously be- 
cause there is a greater risk, because the 
usual safeguards have not been firmly 
established. There may be a _ greater 
laxity as a result of a false interpretation 
of the new freedom and the newly kindled 
ambition. But the rate of failure and the 
degree of laxity are not illustrated more 
by youth than by age. 

“In the second place, it is to be recog- 
nized that in an advancing and pioneer 
age there are always greater demands 
upon the resources of human character, 
and that if youth.is to emerge strong and 
successful, it must be better than it was 
yesterday. Not only are the temptations 
of a changing age greater, but the re- 
quirements for progress and success are 
greater. In our day there is an unusual 
average degree of wealth, and it still re- 
mains true that it is hard for those who 
have riches to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘ 


Yet,-instead of debating the question of 
superiority or inferiority, is there not a 
more useful emphasis? The interpreter of 
life must not only consider and portray 
the conditions of the period which he is 
discussing, but must also see that change 
involves both risk and promise. If youth 
is more independent, then it should be 
recognized that independency is a _ ne- 
cessity ; it has its dangers, but those are 
of the nature of life itself. Youth needs 
for its own salvation freedom and hope 
and vision. Instead of unduly restraining 
that spirit of independency, we should 
recognize it and give it responsibility. In 
our homes as well as outside of the home, 
youth should share in the responsibilities 
of life. If it questions, it should be en- 
couraged to question—its inquisitiveness 
is a heaven-sent treasure without which it 
would disappoint itself and the elders. 
Yet, at the same time, youth should be 
subject to the older generation. There is 
a mutual responsibility here which con- 
stitutes one of life’s major concerns as 
well as one of its most precious obliga- 
tions. There is a time when the responsi- 
bility of the elders is partly discharged 
in terms of restriction and command, but 
to an ever-increasing degree the real 
responsibility and the real influence are 
exercised by example. 

Here is the crux of the whole question. 
If we read wisely the story of Jesus, we 
shall see the influence of his quiet and 
frugal home in Nazareth. He never could 
have referred to God as a heavenly parent 
if he had not known an earthly father 
who was a good comrade and a patient 
and loving instructor. The carpenter's 
bench was a place of instruction in which 
the son of Joseph and Mary attained 
excellence. This Judean boy might never 
have grown to manhood with his intense 
feeling and his high respect for purity if 
he had not known the example of his own 
mother. Whenever we count up the in- 
fluences which have been potent, they are 
very largely in terms of custom and con- 
duct and character which have surrounded 
life and given it its environment. 

“Now all this means that youth has its 
need of freedom, and age has its obligation 
to provide a proper environment. If it 
objects to the youth of to-day, it is quite 
useless to criticize and rebel. The useful 
course, which of course is the very hard 
one, is to provide a home and family life 
and other social surroundings which will 
draw forth and develop the potential life 
of the child. Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and stature not alone because of the 
nature which was in him, but also because 
of the happy and the stimulating environ- 
ment in which his life was cast. He came, 
as most Jewish lads do, to an early 
awakening and maturity, but he recog- 
nized his need of the parental care and 
parental guidance. He made the delicate 
adjustment of freedom with discipline, of 
independency with obedience.” 
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Annual Meeting of Hancock 
County Conference 

The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches held 
its thirty-eighth annual session at the 
First Unitarian Church, Ellsworth, Maine, 
August 18. There was an attendance of 
considerably more than a hundred, in- 
cluding both resident and visiting liberals 
located in Hancock County. There was 
also a large delegation from Bangor. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. Ralph F. Blanning, Bangor. The 
conference was opened by the president, 
Mrs. Boyd Bartlett, of Castine, Maine. 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass., 
gave an address on “Suggestions as to 
Conduct of Worship.” Rey. Thomas Van 
Ness, Brookline, Mass., spoke on “The Reli- 
gion of New England—What of Its 
Future?’ Mrs. Caroline B. Atherton, using 
as a title “The Church Clock,” spoke of 
the keen interest shown in some of our 
Western churches recently yisited by her 
as president of the Women’s Alliance. 
Rey. Edwin Fairley of the Department of 
Religious Hducation gave an address on 
“Saving the Church,’ in which he em- 
phasized the importance of the church 
school and the need of teaching the chil- 


dren. Dr. Samuel A. Dliot; Prof. J. J. 
Martin, Bangor Theological Seminary; 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
and Rey. F. Q. Blanchard, D.D., Euclid 
Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, took part in the general discussion. 
The following were elected officers for 
the coming year: Honorary president, 
Judge L. B. Deasy, Bar Harbor; president, 
Rey. Ralph F. Blanning, Bangor, Maine; 
vice-president, Mrs. Hdgar Scott, Lans- 
downe, Pa.; secretary, Rev. Chas. G. 
Girelius, Ellsworth, Me.; treasurer, Harry 
C. Copp, Bangor, Me.; Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. W. H. Titus, Hllsworth, 
James A. Hill, West Gouldsboro, Fred A. 
Noyes, Sullivan. : 


Parish Administrator at Dorchester 

Frank L. Clapp has accepted the call 
of the trustees of the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., to become parish 
administrator. Mr. Clapp is a civil 
engineer by profession and a graduate of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. As 
assistant registrar of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he is well versed in 
administrative detail. He is a direct 
descendant of Captain Roger Clap, one 
of the founders of the church in 1630, and 
both he and his family have always been 
deyoted members of the parish, 


Needs a Microscope 
The Emmerton School at Swansboro, 
N.C., is in need of a microscope for its 
laboratory, and would appreciate the gift 
of a second-hand instrument. 


Duxsury, Mass.—‘Ancestors’ Sunday” 
was observed at the First Parish Church 
on August 21 at an afternoon service. 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of the First 
Parish in Brookline, Mass., and a member 
of a family for generations connected with 
the Duxbury parish, preached on ‘Our 
Richest Inheritance.” 
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When Your Child Goes to 
Sunday-School 


(Continued from page 691) 

One of the most successful church schools 
in the country (it was the first one, by 
the way, to use that form) had a regular, 
prescribed course of study lasting from the 
primary class, which a child entered at 
six years of age, through the Bible class; 
from which he graduated at twenty-one, 
to become thereafter a member of the 
alumni association engaged in raising an 
endowment fund for the church. 

The school was divided into depart- 
ments, primary, junior, senior (or main 
school), and Bible class. From six years 
of age to twenty-one a regular, carefully 
graded course of study was pursued, and 
when a pupil graduated he knew some- 
thing of the Bible, life, and duty. 

Discipline was firm and impartial. There 
was an elaborate system of rewards, and 
a few disciplinary methods which never 
altered. In the main school, classes were 
small, averaging eight to a teacher, while 
the other departments were large groups 
under a head teacher, with assistants when 
necessary. One inflexible rule was that a 
pupil absent two Sundays must send a 
written excuse to the superintendent. The 
pupil's teacher must call and learn the 
reason for absence; then if no excuse was 
received, and the teacher’s call brought 
no response, at the end of four weeks the 
pupil was dismissed from the school—a 
disgrace which fell on his whole class and 
was not infrequently either avoided or 
revenged by the class themselves. For 
class spirit was cultivated by class rewards 
which were as eagerly sought as personal 
ones. 

Once a year a great service was held in 
the church. The school marched in, with 
banners flying, the faithful pupils dis- 
playing medals won in former years. ‘The 
thrill was tremendous when the minister 
entered the pulpit to read the names of 
honor pupils and the numbers of the 
classes which had won banners, or, if they 
already had one, a gilt star to dangle from 
that banner. 

The school session lasted from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, 
with a summer session held during the 
intervening Sundays. No pupil could hope 
for honors unless he had been present 
fifty-two sessions, though credit was given 
if he had attended some other school 
when away from home. Class honors were 
almost equally hard to win. The banner 
of one class of’ boys was covered with 
seventeen stars by the time the boys 
entered the Bible class; and from five to 
ten stars was by no means unusual. 

At fifteen, all pupils were required to 
attend a course of confirmation lectures by 
the minister, thus bringing them under his 
personal care, though whether they then 
joined the church depended entirely on 
their own wish and their proved fitness. 
If they did join, they were immediately 
drafted into one of the guilds or societies 
which carried on some definite work under 
the direction of an older person, and once 
each month held a religious meeting. 

Boys and girls flocked to this school 
to the number of 1,000, from all over the 
city, and from churches of all denomina- 
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tious. Asked why they did so, instead of 
staying in their own schools, the invariable 
reply was, “Oh, we like this! You make 
us behave here, and we learn something.” 

It does not pay to make things too easy 
and pleasant for the boys and girls. They 
love the teacher who requires much of 
them; they like the school which demands 
obedience and real work, and they do not 
need to be coaxed or driven to the church 
which expects their loyalty and their labor. 


William Augustus White 


In the study of his home on Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y., commanding a 
magnificent view of the Lower Bay and 
the skyscrapers of Wall Street, and sur- 
rounded by his famous collection of Shake- 
speare and Blake, this life-long Unitarian 
of Brooklyn died on May 6, at the age of 
eighty-three, six years after the death of 
his brother, Alfred T. White. Although 
the affiliation of the latter had been with 
the First Church, that of W. A. White 
was with the Second, with whose more 
radical atmosphere, and particularly with 
whose marked literary traditions, as rep- 
resented by Rev. John White Chadwick, 
Mr. White had from early manhood found 
himself especially sympathetic. 

His fondness for the woods and 
mountains of the Adirondacks, where for 
fifty years he had climbed the peaks 
around Keene and St. Huberts with such 
neighbors as William Janes, Felix Adler, 
and William Salter, and his interest in 
English literature, particularly that of the 
Elizabethan period, were traits which en- 
deared him to a great circle of acquaint- 
ances. He was happy in welcoming to his 
library scholars and writers of both 
America and England who sought to in- 
spect his manuscript originals of Shelley, 
Tennyson, and other writers, and his first 
editions of practically every book pub- 
lished in England from 1575 to 1625. So 
generous was Mr. White in sharing his 
library treasures that the number of book 
prefaces bearing acknowledgment of his 
gracious co-operation is legion—a _ fact 
rendering singularly appropriate Prince- 
ton’s bestowal upon him in 1926 of the de- 
gree of Litt.D., with the following tribute 
from President Hibben: “. . . learned 
from his own studies, a contributor to 
learning by his zealous accumulation of 
the implements of research, he helped to 
spread about that culture of mind and 
taste without which our vast wealth and 
power would be but vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” 

In many unknown as well as known 
ways, Mr. White was a benefactor of the 
philanthropic and educational institutions 
of Brooklyn, and in a large number of 
cases one of their founders. For decades 
he served as trustee of the Brooklyn 
Public Library and the Brooklyn Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, and for a long time 
as president of Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He shared with his brother the 
enterprise of the first model tenements in 
America. In his many business interests, 
particularly certain electric power proper- 
ties in the Northwest, he insisted upon the 
sacrifice of high profit to public service 
and the welfare of employees. 

In this very practical but always un- 
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ostentatious altruism, Mr. White showed 
the influence not only of long family tra- 
dition, but of the Brooklyn of Samuel Long- 
fellow, Henry Ward Beecher, Frederick 
A. Farley, Richard Salter Storrs, Theodore 
Cuyler, and Charles Henry Hall. Into the 
remarkable culture of “Old Brooklyn,” 
Mr. White was born. He returned to it 
after his graduation from MHaryard in 
1863 to found his home and take part in 
bringing his family (he lived to welcome 
twelve great-grandchildren) and his city 
to maturity—seeing in old age what he 
foresaw in youth. The natural dignity 
of such principles and such a career were 
evident in an habitual simplicity and 
modesty of bearing, an instinct for life’s 
genuine values of heart and mind, a gentle 
serenity of speech and opinion, an innate 
affinity for the silent majesty of the 
forests and summits encircling his Adir- 
ondack lodge. It is impressive to recollect 
that the span of his. years, eighty-three, 
added to that of his father, Alexander 
Moss White, who lived to be ninety, 
reaches back to the days of Jonathan 
Mayhew and the beginning of Unitarianism 
in New England. What a retrospect of 
changing religious thought, yet what a 
lesson in the perennial identity of the 
qualities of mind and spirit constituting 
a true liberal! OjHeL, 


Brighton Alliance to Study 
Early Boston Church History 

When Boston, Mass., celebrates its 300th 
anniversary in 1930, the First Parish in 
Brighton, Mass., now a part of the city of 
Boston, will observe its 200th birthday. 
In anticipation of this occasion, the 
Women’s Alliance branch of the Brighton 
parish will make a study during the com- 
ing year of the early history of Boston and 
of the oldest churches in this part of 
New England. 

Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, the min- 
ister, will give the first lecture October 5, 
on “Beginnings of Life in New England.” 
Mrs. Wesley Binford will follow on Noyem- 
ber 2 with a history of the First Church 
in Boston, and Miss Emma Martin on 
December 7 with the story of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass. Later Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher will relate the history 
of the First Chureh in Roxbury, Mass. 
Other historical accounts will be given by 
Mrs. Frederic A. Tupper on the Old South 
Church; Mrs. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
on King’s Chapel; by Mrs. David R. 
s00din on the Second Chureh:in Boston 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson; by Mrs, Ben- 
jamin A. Cook on Arlington Street Church 
and William Ellery Channing; by Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold on the First Parish in 
West. Roxbury, Mass., and Theodore 
Parker; and by Dr. Saunderson on 
Brighton and its First Parish. At various 
meetings there will be exhibits of historic 
objects, souvenirs of famous men, old maps 
and books, and other material. 


“Humanism” Translated 
Dr. T. Pelikan, editor of a journal of 
philosophy in Prague, Czechoslovakia, has 
translated into the Bohemian language 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese’s book, “Humanism,” 
and has requested authorization for pub- 
lication in Czechoslovakia. 
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Unitarian Women in Children’s Bureau 


Direct Life- 


ISS GRACE ABBOTT, a Unitarian 

laywoman, is chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
and associated with her is 
another Unitarian, Dr. Martha Eliot, 
daughter and sister of Unitarian min- 
isters, who is director of the Child Hygiene 
Division of the Bureau. 
Bureau has charge of the administration 
of the Federal Maternity and Infancy 
Act, known generally as the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, which provides for a system 
of joint Federal and State financing of 
a health education program for the wel- 
fare of mothers and babies and the re- 
duction of infant and maternity deaths. 
At the end of the five-year period for 
which the appropriation was voted, the 
recent session of Congress extended the 
appropriation to June 30, 1929. This was 
done in the face of some opposition, which 
in one instance involved plainly erroneous 
statistical calculations that attempted to 
reflect on the effectiveness of the mater- 
nity and infancy work done under this 
act. 

From Miss Abbott, THe Reeister ob- 
tained certain figures and facts. which 
show that, in the absence of such organ- 
ized work, the safety of mothers and 
infants depends largely on the financial 
eondition of the family. A study made 
in Baltimore revealed that in families 
with an income under $450, 53 per cent. 
of expectant mothers had no medical 
prenatal care, 35 per cent. were not at- 
tended by a physician at confinement, and 
37.2 per cent. had no nursing care. Where 


_the income was $1,850 or more, these per- 


eentages stood respectively 13.8, 6.6, and 
7.5. Conditions in the United States ap- 
pear to be less favorable to safe maternity 
than those of other countries. In the 
statistics of sixteen countries, from 1915 
to 1920, the United States had the highest 
maternal death rate in 1918 and 1920, and 
stood fifteenth on- the list in 1915, 1916, 
1917, and 1919, 

Vast improvement can be made, as is 
proved by what has already been accom- 
plished. In 1915 the infant mortality was 
one hundred or more per thousand births 
in eight of the twelve States then in the 
birth registration area. Minnesota then 
ranked best, with a record of seventy 
deaths per thousand births. In 1925 there 
were thirty-five States in the birth regis- 
tration area. Delaware ranked lowest with 
ninety-one deaths per thousand; fourteen 
States bettered Minnesota’s 1915 record; 
and Oregon ranked best with fifty-one 
deaths per thousand births. When the 
Sheppard-Towner Act went into effect in 
1921 there were twenty-six States in the 
birth registration area. They reported 
that year the deaths of 124,737 babies, or a 
tate of seventy-five deaths per thousand 
births. In 1925 the same twenty-six 
States reported 114,291 deaths, or a rate 
of seventy-two per thousand. If the 1921 
rate had continued, five thousand more 
babies would have lost their lives in these 
twenty-six States in the year 1925. In 
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Saving Work for Babies 


the same area, the maternal death rate 
dropped from 6.7 to 6.4 per thousand; if 
there had been no drop, four hundred 
and fifty more mothers would have died 
in 1925. 

There are definite causes for the great 
improvement that has been made in the 
past twelve years, and there are definite 
things to be done to make that improve- 
ment uniform throughout the United 
States. 

More recently there comes the report 
of infant mortality for 1926 from the 
American Child Health Association. Cities 
of the Pacific Coast group during the 
past five years had eight less such deaths, 
sixty-two per thousand in 1922, fifty-four 
in 1926. The west north-central cities 
dropped three points, or from sixty-seven 
to sixty-four. The Middle Atlantic cities 
fell from eighty-one to seventy-three, also, 
a decline of eight points. In this com- 
parison, certain cities are omitted which 
were not in the birth registration area 
in 1922. 

Among cities of over 250,000 population, 
Portland, Ore., had the lowest rate, thirty- 
nine. Seattle, Wash., was second, with a 
rate of forty-seven; and San Francisco, 
Calif., third with fifty. 

The three lowest cities in the population 
group 100,000 to 250,000 (1920 census) 
were New Haven, Conn., fifty-four; St. 
Paul, Minn., and Cambridge., Mass, each 
with fifty-six. 

Low rates among smaller cities were 
those reported from Oak Park, Ill. thirty- 
five; Pasadena and Berkeley, Calif., 
thirty-six and thirty-seven, respectively ; 
and Everett, Mass., thirty-nine. 


Personals 


Robert Snyder, assistant laboratory tech- 
nician in the Sioux City, Iowa, Health 
Department, and son of Rey. Charles E. 
Snyder of the First Unitarian Church of 
that city, recently made a 2,600-mile trip 
in fourteen days to the Black Hills and 
Yellowstone Park and back home, without 
expending a cent for transportation, walk- 
ing and accepting automobile rides offered 
him on the way. 


On the opening of the First Unitarian 
Church in Newton, Mass., on August 21, 
for its share in the summer union services 
of West Newton, William Ellis Weston 
began his service with this church as 
organist and choirmaster. He comes from 
seven years’ experience with the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., and earlier sery- 
ice with the First Parish in Quiney, Mass., 
and St. James’ Chureh in Roxbury, Mass. 
Mr. Weston has served as director of 
music for mission meetings and other 


events of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Brookiine, Mass.—The Second Unita- 
rian Chureh and the Beacon Universalist 
Church will conclude their summer union 
meetings with services in the Universalist 
meeting-house on September 18 and 25. 
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Of Thomas Paine, Liberal 


It will perhaps be many decades before 
there is a general and just appraisal of 
the thought and work of Thomas Paine, 
both with respect to his religion and his 
part in the struggle for American inde- 
pendence. Rey. Frank 8. Gredler, preach- 
ing from his pulpit in the First Unitarian 
Church of Ithaca, N.Y., recently recalled 
some facts concerning this liberator which 
might be better known, even among reli- 
gious liberals. 

Paine did much in 1776 to crystallize the 
thought of Americans in favor of separa- 
tion from the mother country, through 
the publication of his pamphlet “(Common 
Sense.” More than a million and a half 
copies were distributed throughout the 
Colonies in a few months. Besides other 
writings on political freedom, his “Age 
of Reason” gives his views on religion. 

It is true, as Mr. Gredler pointed out, 
that Paine did not believe that Jesus was 
God, and he discredited the miracle 
stories of Jesus’ birth, resurrection, and 
ascension. He did not consider the Bible 
infallible. But he was not an atheist, 
as a few sentences from the “Age of 
Reason” show. In the first chapter of 
this book he writes: “ I believe in one 
God and no more; and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life.” In the summary 
of the first part of “The Age of Reason,” 
one reads: “The creation we behold is the 
real and ever-existing word of God, in 
which we cannot be deceived. It pro- 
claimeth His power, it demonstrates His 
wisdom, it manifests His goodness and 
beneficence. The moral duty of man 
consists in imitating the moral goodness 
and beneficence of God manifested in the 


creation toward all creatures.” Elsewhere 
in the same book he writes: “I believe 
that religious duties consist in doing 


justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to 
make our fellow creatures happy.” Of 
Jesus, in this volume he wrote: ‘Nothing 
that is here said can apply even with 
the most distant disrespect to the real 
character of Jesus Christ. He was an 
amiable and virtuous man. The morality 
that he preached and practiced was of 
the most benevolent kind; it has not been 
exceeded by any.” 

It is interesting to note that Paine 
founded in 1797 in Paris a society of 
Theophilanthropists. These people in their 
religion emphasized the love of God and 
man, just as Jesus did in his two great 
commandments. In “The Rights of Man,” 
written by Paine in 1791, there are these 
words: “The world is my country; to do 
good is my religion.” 


Margaret L. Brown Married 

Miss Margaret L. Brown, younger 
daughter of Rey. and Mrs. William Chan- 
ning Brown, was married Saturday, 
August 20, to Robert M. Murdock of New 
York City. The wedding took place at the 
summer home of the bride’s parents in 
Littleton, Mass., where the family are 
spending their vacation. The ceremony 
was performed by Miss Brown’s father, 
who is minister of the Unitarian church 
in Wheeling, W.Va. The immediate fami- 
lies of the bride and groom were present. 
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A man’s soul is 
God’s 
dwelling-place. 
There the Eternal 
continually 
abides 


F Ve 
The Typewriter Fairy 
(Continued from page 694) 
I put the window down and was picking up 
the last page when Miss Peggy came in, 
out of breath and pink as a hollyhock. 

“Mrs. Briggs must have raised the win- 
dow after I left,” she said, and gave me 
a big squeeze. “You've saved my life, 
Priscilla. If that article isn’t in to-day, 
it won’t go in Sunday’s paper. I wouldn’t 
have had time to do that last page over.” 

She gathered up her pages and we went 
downstairs together. 

“T saw an old friend this morning,” she 
said, pinker than ever. 

“We had a misunderstanding once and 
lost each other. But you and the fire 
escape worked magic and”— 

“Oh!” I gasped. “You 
Phillips.” A 

“Sh!” She clapped a soft hand over 
my mouth. “Come over this evening, and 
I may have a surprise for you.” 

Dear me, that would have been a long 
afternoon, only Mrs. Briggs took me out 
to the park and we went in swimming 
and had loads of fun. 

And you'll never guess what Miss 
Peggy told me that evening. It seems 
the Press Club have a summer camp up 
Rainbow Canyon, and mostly they send 
mothers and children who wouldn’t have 
a vacation any other way. 

“T had a letter this morning saying 
there was room for a few more,’ Miss 
Peggy told me there under the birch tree 
as the moon came up. “So I want you 
and your mother to get ready to go day 
after to-morrow, Priscilla, for three 
weeks.” 2 

“Oh, oh!” I said, and choked all up. I 
felt all wobbly like I was going to cry, 
which was too silly, for I never was so 
happy. 

“So you run home and tell your mother, 
so you can start packing,’ said Miss 
Peggy, kissing me. And just then Mrs. 
3riggs came to the back door. 

“A caller for you, Miss Peggy,” she said 
with a funny look. “He just drove up.” 

“Can you guess who it is, Priscilla?” 
whispered Miss Peggy. 

For a minute I couldn’t. 
and clapped my hands. 

“Ooh, it’s Mr. Phillips!” I guessed. 

And sure enough it was. 

{All rights reserved] 


mean Mr. 


Then I laughed 


Alameda Moves Forward 
The church at Alameda, Calif., looking 
back in retrospect from the first of the 
year to the beginning of the fall work, 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Seventh Annual Convention of 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


will be held at Lenox, Massachusetts, 
September 23-25. Here chapter leaders 
will gain inspiration and practical help 
for doing Better work this year. For 
further information address 


KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 


SIXTEHN Beacon SrTReWT, Boston, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 


sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 


and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. Souruworvag, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSHD WILBUR, D.D. 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS. 
THE curistian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. k 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operati 
liberal Christians. PerAtion +) Sons 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED : 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S, SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


‘ MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Libera] 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


makes the following estimates: The regu- 
lar church attendance increased 200 per 
cent. The church school was re-estab- 
lished. A Unitarian Club for men was 
organized. A choir was got under way. 
The young people of high school age or 
over established the HEncina Club. A 


Wayside Pulpit was installed. The min- 
ister, Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt, has made a 
careful estimate of his activities for the 
period as follows: eighty-seven pastoral 
visits, fifty-three public addresses, thirty- 
six services, four funerals, and four 
weddings. 


- 
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J. Niles Wheeler 


The best traditions of the historic Uni- 
tarian church of Geneva, Ill., were em- 
bodied in J. Niles Wheeler, who died on 
June 6, aged seventy-four years. Mr. 
Wheeler's interest in the life and work of 
the founder of the church, Augustus 
Conant, was very keen, and his attach- 
ment to the church itself and its member- 
ship was an outstanding feature of his 
life. His memory went back to the days 
of Rey. Timothy Eddowes and Rey. James 
H. West. It has been largely through the 
efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler that the 
organization of the society and its old 
Doric edifice have been kept up until the 
coming of Meadville School to Chicago. 

Mr. Wheeler’s ancestry in liberalism 
goes back to the intense religious zeal and 
“black Abolitionist sentiments” his parents 
brought from New Brunswick to the town 
of St. Charles in the Fox River Valley. 
Dissatisfied with the moral neutrality of 
their orthodox church, his parents changed 
to that of Augustus Conant in Geneva. 
Mr. Wheeler continued the tradition by 
editing and publishing a well-known anti- 
saloon paper, The Elgin Daily, from 1881 
to 1888, and by fighting for civic honesty 
and efficiency in Geneva and Kane County, 
both of which owe much to his vision and 
militant optimism. Mr, Wheeler’s intel- 
lectual range and competency were as im- 
pressive as they were delightful. He was 
a regular reader of Unity, and boasted the 
fact that he had been one of those who 
heard William Channing Gannett deliver 
his famous address on “The Faith of 
Ethics,” the ‘Baltimore Sermon” of the 
Western Conference, in the Geneva church. 

During the past year, Mr. Wheeler, in 
spite of his failing health, was most help- 
ful in according hospitality and encourage- 
ment to the Meadville School students who 
have had a part in reviving the Geneva 
church. W. Francis Swift, the present 
student minister, assisted Dr. Lyttle in 
conducting the funeral service for Mr. 
Wheeler. 


Four Sermons by Unitarians 
in Book of “Boston Preaching” 

Four Unitarian ministers of Greater 
Boston, Mass., are contributors to “Boston 
Preaching,’ a volume of sermons just 
from the Fleming H. Revell press, and 
compiled by Rey. A. Avery Gates, minister 
of Trinity Congregational Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass. The volume contains 
twenty-five sermons for preachers of 
eleven different denominations. 

The sermons by Unitarian clergymen are 
“The Divine Surprise,’ by Dr. Harold FE. 
B. Speight, who recently resigned as min- 
ister of King’s Chapel to became professor 
of philosophy in Dartmouth College ; “Day- 
break,” by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, min- 
ister of the First Parish in Milton, Mass. ; 
“A Representative Man,” by Dr. Charles 
QW. Park, minister of the First Church in 
Boston; and “Pilate Washing His Hands,” 
by Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, who 
was minister of Arlington Street Church, 
and who sent the sermon to the editor, 
with permission to use it, a few weeks 
before his death. Of Dr. Frothingham’s 
sermon the editor writes: “It is a striking 
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sermon of responsibility, and the fact that 
the tongue is forever stilled will make the 
sermon a greater treasure.” 


Now Pacific Coast Secretary 

Rey. Berkeley B. Blake takes up to-day 
his duties as Pacific Coast secretary of 
Unitarian denominational agencies with 
headquarters at 612 Phelan Buiilding in 
San Francisco, Calif. He will preach his 
final sermon in the pulpit of the First 
Unitarian Church of Sacramento, Calif., 
on Sunday, September 4. An account of 
Mr. Blake’s education and legal and min- 
isterial experience was published in the 
July 28 issue of THr REGISTER. 


CLARENCE W. OLSON 
ORGAN BUILDER 
General Repairing and Tuning 
Electric Blowers Installed 


i 24 Sterling Road, Waltham, Mass. 
Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


MISS NIEL’S 
PRE-SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN and 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 
Apply MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


472 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite former Technology Buildings. 


SSL <2 


STABLI SH, 
eM lasg “0 


2 


MTT HS 


ZFS 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. “ 

Outdoor. Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Secretarial 


AGNES 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The ie of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 


spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 


benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wituiam B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac Spraaus, Treasurer 


The mMoNey. makers 


Will help your Church, Society or 
School to raise money. ‘Tried many 
methods, yours by far the easiest’”’ 
writes one church. Your name on a 
postal, mailed to-day brings the story of 
‘\ the “Money Makers” by return mail. 
GOLDEN RULE, CO., Depr. ‘“E” 
P.O. Box 58, _ Newton Center, Mass. 
26 Union Street 


SOLD 1800 $300.00 


CHRISTMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS PROFIT 


Is what V. Strandberg, Minn., sold in 1925. Last 
year he sold 3800 boxes. Many of our agents in a 
short time earn large sums of money selling our 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We 
publish a Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas cards and 
folders, Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bor- 
dered; each with an envelope, which sells for $1.00 
and costs our agent 50c. A value never equaled. 
EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Nothing that an agent has ever sold begins to com- 
pare with the sales they make with our Christmas 
Box Assortments. Write us immediately, and we 
will send full particulars and free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
7 Water St., Dept.B-5 Boston, Mass. 


HUMANIST SERMONS 


Edited by CURTIS W. REESE 


Within the liberal churches of 
America there is a religious move- 
ment which has come to be known 
as Humanism. The present volume 
is a collection of sermons which 
have been used in the regular course 
of parish preaching by Humanist 
ministers of national reputation. 

Boards $2.50 


HINDU MYSTICISM 


By S. N. DASGUPTA 


Six Lectures delivered at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


A survey of the most significant 


types of Indian mysticism. The 
author presents rich illustrative 
material in the way of legends, 
hymns and Scriptural references. 
Light is thus thrown on the nature 
and the development of religion as 
a whole. Boards $2.00 


Send for complete catalog 


The Open Court Publishing Company 


337 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PLEASANTRIES 


” 


“We got a new baby at our house. 
“Did you turn in the old one?’—Pomona 
Sagehen. 


Mussolini says that his successor has not 
yet been born. We presume he is afraid 
to be.—Punch. 


The only thing that doesn’t become 
smaller when it is contracted is a debt. 
—Louisville Times. 
Dempsey and Tunney may fight in Chi- 
eago, where it will seem pretty tame unless 
they give them guns.—American Lumber- 
man. 


That match to a finish between Henry 
Ford and General Motors will make the 
traffic cop’s work harder than ever. 

—Indianapolis News. 


Personal in The Kansas City Star: “TI 
am not responsible for any debts con- 
tracted by any one. L. M. Michael.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 


“Now be a good little girl,” said Peggy’s 
father as he was leaving the house the 
other morning. “And don’t what?’ added 
the youngster, giving him a quizzical look. 

—Boston Transcript. 


Sunday-school Teacher: “And so the 
angel with the flaming sword drove Adam 


and Eve out of the garden.” Little 
Andock: “What kind of car did he have?” 


—Life. 


Most of the family were at the parlor 
window watching the king and queen ride 
by. Suddenly the mother turned to her 
daughter. ‘Where’s your auntie?’ “Up- 
stairs,’ came the reply, “waving her hair.” 
“Mercy,” exclaimed the mother, “can’t we 
afford a flag?”—Boston Transcript. 


Billy’s daddy took him down to the rail- 
road to see the cireus unload. After see- 
ing the elephants, camels, and other ani- 
mals unloaded from the ears, his daddy 
said: ‘Well, Billy, I guess we have seen 
it all. Now shall we go home?” To which 
Billy replied: “No, Daddy, let’s stay a 
while longer and see them unload the 
clowns.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“My dear,” said the old man tenderly, 
“to-day is our diamond wedding, and I 
have a little surprise for you!” “Yes?” 
said the silver-haired wife. He took her 
hand in his. ‘You see this engagement 
ring I gave you seventy-six years ago?” 
“Yes?” said the expectant old lady. ‘Well, 
I paid the final installment on it to-day, 
and I am proud to announce that it is now 
altogether yours !”—Pittsburgh Ohronicle- 
Telegraph. 


A high official of one of the denomina- 
tions objected to the feature of their new 
pension plan which proposed retirement on 
one-half the average salary received when 
in active service. He took the lofty 
ground, “When I retire I want not one 
penny more than the humblest of my 
brethren.” When the applause died down, 
one of those humbler brothers of discern- 
ing mind drew himself up to the full 
extent of his elongated frame, and with 
the rural drawl common among men who 
live much alone said, “And why should 
the bishop wait till he retires ?”—Christian 
Heangelist. 


The Christian Register. 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, H. M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Béx 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a4 Stedoraas minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


SSS HOTS TTS TTT 111] 


SUIT 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought # 

than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 

serving through the years to keep alive 

faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 

other means can, to re-awaken childhood 

reverence in those who have strayed. Write 

for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. ? 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Accounting — Salesmanship — 


MacHutfie Schonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


+ 
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In this Number ~ 


Editorials’) '); ot sun ae ae 


Original and Selected 


A Liberal Movement of Importance, by Sydney 

5. Snow + cD ot be Fae i, 
Star Island in 1937, by William Roger Greeley . 
Medical Science and Immortality . . .... 
When Your Child Goes to Sunday-School, by 
» Sallie Latou Forbes Be ett : 
Meditations for To-day, by George Lawrence 

Parkes 2° 42% ere Ce ee Re 
Youth in a FrontierAge . 9. 6. 2. 2 
Unitarian Women in Children’s Bureau Direct 

Life-Saving Work for Babies . ..... 


Book Notes”. 5° Po, "ht eee 


Our Children 
The Typewriter Fairy, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 


Chorch Notes ius. ny coe Wetien ite eens 


foi alo? i 


Pleasantiles .o3 Soe Ge ce ee 


Church Announcements 


THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 


Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. — 


Marion F. Ham. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
evening. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 11 
A.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. Regular services at 11. 
o’clock throughout the summer. Sept. 4, Rev. 
Hilary Richardson, Yonkers, N.Y., will. preach. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘fre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Dr. Howard N. Brown. Chorus of 
men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
organist and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. 

phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 
Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER 
RESIDENCE. An attractive home for a moun- 
tain vacation. All conveniences; home cook- 
ing; reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, golf. ARTHUR H. FURBDR. 


ADDRESS—“Peace Through Justice, Based Upon 
Land Reform.” Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


AMERICAN WORKING HOUSEKEEPER would 
like work in small family. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. C-128 CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


When ordering change of 


address please send old 
as well as new address. 


